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The quality of teacher-student relationships greatly affects students’ academic life. 
Students need to be recognized by their teacher. One way through which such need 
may be fulfilled is receiving strokes (teacher attention). In a broad sense, stroke is 
known to be a unit of human recognition (Berne, 1988). Accordingly, the current 
mixed- methods study aims to investigate the differences among English, Persian, 
and Arabic school teachers in Iran pertaining to their stroking behavior and and see 
how the three groups of teachers differ in this regard. To fulfill the first aim, 300 
eighth-grade female students completed an 18-item questionnaire and the 
questionnaire data were analyzed through one-way ANOVA. The results revealed 
that Arabic teachers stroke students more than English and Persian teachers. As for 
the second aim, nine English, Persian and Arabic teachers were each observed for 
three sessions. The analysis of the observations demonstrated that English teachers 
outstroke students. Finally, these findings have been discussed in the context of 
language instruction. 

Key Words: stroking behavior, course, female school teachers, female students, 
language instruction 

INTRODUCTION 

Learning occurs best in contexts where students receive emotional support and 
experience enjoyable learning (Schutz & Pekrun, 2007). Since teacher interaction with 
students is integral to the fulfillment of students’ emotional needs, researchers have paid 
increasing attention to the nature and quality of this interaction. Over the years, several 
scholars have investigated factors contributing to teacher-student relations. Among these 
factors are teacher care (e.g., McBee, 2007; Mercado, 1993; O’Connor, 2008; Wentzel, 
1997), teacher immediacy (e.g., Barclay, 2012; Mehrabian, 1967), emotional 
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intelligence (Hashemi, 2008), and teacher effectiveness (e.g.. Black & Howard-Jones, 
2000; Cheung et al., 2008). 

However, there is a missing piece which has received little attention thus far. The 
missing piece in teacher-student interactions is stroke. It is an important component of 
teacher care (Pishghadam et al., 2015) and is defined as every action a human being 
does to recognize another human being (Berne, 1988). A teacher (stroker) can stroke 
students (strokees) in many ways such as providing them with feedback, recalling their 
names, having eye contact with them, encouraging them to think about their academic 
abilities positively, etc. As stated by Freedman (1993), individuals perform better in 
stroke-rich settings. Therefore, stroking may contribute to student achievement and 
success. 

The concept of stroke has been silently incorporated into the classroom culture. 
However, on the whole, it has not been given a place among the great theories of 
motivation. Therefore, inquiry on stroke, outside of a few exceptions (e.g., Pishghadam 
& Khajavy, 2014; Yazdan Pour, 2015; Rajabnejad Namaghi, 2016; Hosseini, 2016), has 
been slow to emerge. Researchers have noticed that student recognition is fundamental 
in cultivating engaged learners (Goldstein, 1999; Goldstein & Lake, 2000). Despite their 
significance, strokes are scarce and this is due to an economy of strokes which prevents 
people from freely stroking each other (Steiner, 1997). Both teachers and students are in 
a continuous state of stroke hunger resulting from a restrictive economy of strokes. 
Therefore, the researchers abandoned other motivational theories in favor of a theory of 
stroke which is centered on recognition. 

The motivation for focusing on language teachers emerged from the researchers’ 
concerns about the role that language courses play in the amount and types of strokes 
provided by teachers. Three languages are taught in the educational system of Iran, 
namely Persian (national language), Arabic (religious language), and English 
(international language). Considering the role of language teaching in identity 
construction (Clarke, 2008), it seems that these three languages have an impact on the 
identity (e.g., gender identity) of teachers, and therefore on their stroking behavior. 
Gender identity refers to an individual’s perception of his/her own degree of maleness 
and femaleness regardless of his/her biological sex (Bern, 1974). According to 
Pishghadam, et al. (2016), the concept of masculinity and femininity of teachers has an 
impact on the quality of teacher-student relationships. According to them, feminine 
teachers tend to be more caring and friendly, and put a higher emphasis on their 
relationship with students. In contrast, masculine teachers are more assertive and 
corrective. Considering the fact that language teachers are strongly influenced by 
practices within their field, Pishghadam, et al. (2016) concluded that teachers of Persian, 
Arabic, and English are affected by national, religious, and western influences in the 
process of gender identity construction. The results of their study provide evidence for 
the femininity of English teachers and masculinity of Arabic and Persian teachers in the 
students’ perceptions. The distinct role of each of the three languages (i.e., English, 
Persian, and Arabic) in the curriculum has prompted researchers to compare 
corresponding teachers in different respects including status (Pishghadam & Saboori, 
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2014) and gender identity (Pishghadam, et al., 2016). Since teachers’ stroking behavior 
stems out of their habitus and identity, investigation of this issue in the Iranian 
educational context is of particular significance. Accordingly, this research is designed 
to address two key questions: (1) Do Iranian students perceive any significant 
differences among their English, Persian, and Arabic school teachers regarding stroke? 
(2) How do English, Persian, and Arabic school teachers differ in providing strokes? 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Students experience a wide range of positive and negative emotions in the classroom. 
The kind of relationship teachers have with their students is closely intertwined with 
student emotions in the educational environment (Frenzel et al., 2009). Accordingly, 
teachers have a significant role in shaping a positive relationship with students, thereby 
enhancing their motivation and assisting them in building the necessary interpersonal 
skills (Pierson, 2003). These interpersonal relationships could be examined by a theory 
proposed by Eric Berne known as Transactional Analysis (TA) theory (Pishghadam & 
Khajavy, 2014). “TA is a theory of personality and systematic psychotherapy for 
personal growth and personal change” (Stewart & Joines, 1987, p. 3). The six basic 
components of TA theory include: ego states, life positions, life scenario, transactions, 
time structures, and strokes (Berne, 1988). This method has been extensively used in 
psychology, communication, education, and counseling (Barrow, 2007; Solomon, 2003). 
The application of TA in the educational field provides a solid basis for a better 
perception of the ties between human behaviors, education, and learning (Barrow & 
Newton, 2015). Moreover, it has the potential to bring about positive changes in the 
education process and result in a learning procedure which is more interesting and 
natural (Stuart & Agar, 2011). TA is used in educational settings to help teachers and 
learners have a clear communication and avoid setting up unproductive confrontations 
(Stewart & Joines, 1987). As a matter of fact, teachers who are highly aware of the TA 
method have better chances of fulfilling the needs of their students. Since 
communication is an inseparable part of language classes, TA may facilitate this process 
through making conversations more open and straightforward. In this vein, several 
studies have explored the use of TA in educational settings (e.g., Barrow, Bradshaw & 
Newton, 2001; Hellaby, 2004). In their study, Barrow, Bradshaw and, Newton (2001) 
list the advantages of utilizing the TA method in the classroom in particular and the 
school as a whole. In another study, Hellaby (2004) found that the use of TA in the 
classroom results in a more favorable learning environment which raises the self-esteem 
and academic performance of the learners. 

Stroke is one of the components of TA theory and an important component of teacher 
care (Pishghadam et al., 2015). According to Berne (1988), all human beings need to be 
acknowledged by others and this need is fulfilled through receiving strokes. Therefore, 
every action taken by a human being to recognize another human being is considered a 
stroke (Berne, 1988). Strokes may be verbal/non-verbal, positive/negative, 
conditional/unconditional (Stewart & Joines, 1987). Verbal strokes (e.g., having a 
conversation, saying hello) involve an exchange of spoken words, while non-verbal 
strokes involve nodding, smiling, and so forth; positive strokes (e.g., I love you ) make 
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the receiver feel good and satisfied, whereas negative strokes (e.g., I hate you) make the 
receiver feel dissatisfied; conditional strokes (e.g., I like your dress; you are not a good 
singer) relate to what we do, and unconditional strokes (e.g., I love you; I hate you) are 
given for what we are (Stewart & Joines, 1987). Since the unconditional negative stroke 
is all about criticizing a person for who s/he is, it can be very destructive. Hence, 
teachers should avoid giving this kind of stroke in the classroom. Yet, it is believed that 
“... negative strokes are better than no strokes at all" (Solomon, 2003, p.19). People seek 
strokes everywhere to satisfy their need for being recognized. They make their best 
effort to receive positive ones; if they cannot receive positive strokes, they go for the 
negative ones (Pishghadam & Khajavy, 2014). Francis and Woodcock (1996) claimed 
that motivating others may be achieved by two methods. The first one is positive 
reinforcement which is the act of providing positive strokes to reinforce positive 
behavior; the other one is negative reinforcement which is based on giving negative 
strokes to reduce errors and encourage better performance. In this view, motivation is 
directly related to stroke. As Stewart and Joines (1987) have suggested, “stroking 
reinforces the behavior which is stroked" (p. 74). Accordingly, stroke is closely related 
to the notion of feedback, especially that which provides positive and negative 
evaluations directed at the students (Hattie & Timperley, 2007). Brophy (1986) argued 
that since some students may not know that the answer of a student is correct, teachers 
should acknowledge students’ correct responses because even if the respondent knows 
that the answer is correct, some onlookers may not. 

Attempting to find out the correlation between stroke and student motivation, 
Pishghadam and Khajavi (2014) found that students who receive more strokes are more 
motivated than those who receive less or no strokes. In another study, Yazdan Pour 
(2015) constructed and validated a teacher stroke scale (TSS) and examined the 
relationship between the amounts of strokes received by teachers and teacher burnout. 
She reported that the more the teachers receive strokes, the less their level of burnout 
seems to be. Also, Hosseini (2016) conducted a qualitative study to explore English 
language teachers' conceptions of stroke. The results of her study revealed that teachers 
are aware of different types of strokes, but fail to stroke appropriately. In another study, 
Rajabnejad Namaghi (2016) investigated the role of teacher stroke in the willingness of 
students to attend the classes and found that two of the subcomponents of stroke, namely 
nonverbal and valuing, significantly predict students’ willingness to attend the classes. 

METHOD 

Participants 

The current study employs both quantitative and qualitative research methods. 

The quantitative section was conducted with 300 eighth-grade female students at six 
high schools of Mashhad, Iran. After going through the administrative process and 
receiving permission to collect data from six female high schools, the researchers started 
the process of data collection. Since the education department allows researchers to 
have access only to a limited number of schools, convenience sampling was used. 
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In the qualitative section, the researchers planned to observe the ways through which 
eighth-grade female teachers of English, Persian, and Arabic languages stroke their 
students. In order to comply with the sampling rules of the qualitative paradigm, the 
researchers continued the observations until saturation was reached. Nine English, 
Persian and Arabic teachers were each observed for three sessions before reaching 
saturation. 

In order for the data to be as consistent as possible, the participants of the two phases 
were from high schools located in the middle-class district of Mashhad. 

Instrumentation 

In order to assess teacher stroke, the Student Stroke Scale (SSS) designed and validated 
by Pishghadam and Khajavi (2014) was used. This scale consists of 18 items which are 
designed to assess verbal, non-verbal, positive, and negative strokes on a 5 point Likert- 
type scale ranging from 1 (never) to 5 (always). The SSS has four sub-components 
including verbal, non-verbal, valuing, and classroom strokes. Verbal stroke consists of 
six items. Two items refer to naming; three items refer to encouraging, blaming, and 
complimenting; and one item deals with asking questions. The second sub-component is 
called non-verbal stroke, which refers to the non-verbal recognition of students by 
teachers. This factor consists of four items and deals with smiling, frowning, looking, 
and paying attention. The third sub-component of stroke is known as valuing and it 
comprises four items. Two items deal with the amount of time a teacher devotes to the 
students and the other two items measure the amount of students’ personal experience 
and scientific knowledge being employed in the classroom. The last sub-component is 
called classroom activities and consists of four items, all of which focus on classroom 
activities and tasks including doing homework and exercises, participating in class 
discussions and asking questions. The reliability of the whole set of items is 0.88, and 
the reliability of the four sub-scales range from 0.75 to 0.89. This scale has been 
validated through Rasch Psychometric Model (RPM) and Structural Equation Model 
(SEM). Since the statistical procedures confirmed the validity of SSS as a measure of 
stroke, this scale can be used in all educational settings. The reliability of the whole set 
of items in the current study was 0.86. 

As for the qualitative data collection, the researchers acted as non-participant observers 
and attended three class sessions for each teacher. Each session lasted for approximately 
90 minutes. 

Procedure 

The first step in the process of quantitative data collection was to gain the teachers’ 
permission for distributing the questionnaires in their classes. Before handing out the 
questionnaires, all necessary explanations were given to the students and they were told 
not to write their names on the questionnaire sheets because the questionnaires were to 
remain anonymous. This anonymity was thought to raise the rate of honesty in student 
responses. In this phase, one-way ANOVA test was used to examine the impact of 
course on the amount and types of stroke. 
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In the qualitative phase, the behavior of teachers towards students was observed 
thoroughly and the observation records were analyzed by two independent evaluators in 
order to assess the data from different viewpoints. The data was then explored for 
themes related to the concept of stroke. A total of 22 themes were extracted from the 
transcribed observations. A theme table was drawn for the three groups of teachers to 
demonstrate the strokes they provided. The three groups of teachers were then compared 
according to the theme table. 

FINDINGS 

Quantitative Phase 

In order to answer the first research question, a one-way between-groups analysis of 
variance was conducted. The descriptive statistics, displayed in Table 1, provide the 
information required for the analysis of all dependent variables across three levels. 

Table 1 


Descriptive statistics for the dependent variables across the three levels 




N 

Mean 

Std. D 

Std. E 

Min 

Max 

Nonverbal 

English 

100 

3.1025 

.68819 

.06882 

1.50 

4.25 


Persian 

100 

2.9300 

.66674 

.06667 

1.50 

4.75 


Arabic 

100 

3.2275 

.56082 

.05608 

1.75 

4.50 


Total 

300 

3.0867 

.65044 

.03755 

1.50 

4.75 

Verbal 

English 

100 

3.0167 

.82555 

.08256 

1.33 

4.67 


Persian 

100 

2.7467 

.74063 

.07406 

1.17 

4.33 


Arabic 

100 

3.3067 

.60707 

.06071 

1.67 

4.83 


Total 

300 

3.0233 

.76274 

.04404 

1.17 

4.83 

Classroom 

English 

100 

3.8000 

.97247 

.09725 

1.50 

5.00 


Persian 

100 

3.4700 

1.09883 

.10988 

1.00 

5.00 


Arabic 

100 

4.1500 

.74111 

.07411 

2.50 

5.00 


Total 

300 

3.8067 

.98596 

.05692 

1.00 

5.00 

Valuing 

English 

100 

2.7125 

1.04045 

.10405 

1.00 

5.00 


Persian 

100 

2.2475 

1.08100 

.10810 

1.00 

4.75 


Arabic 

100 

2.8425 

1.01108 

.10111 

1.00 

5.00 


Total 

300 

2.6008 

1.07205 

.06189 

1.00 

5.00 

Total 

English 

100 

3.1422 

.72014 

.07201 

1.72 

4.56 


Persian 

100 

2.8372 

.71627 

.07163 

1.28 

4.50 


Arabic 

100 

3.3733 

.59747 

.05975 

2.17 

4.56 


Total 

300 

3.1176 

.71284 

.04116 

1.28 

4.56 


According to Table 1, the variances for the analysis of all the dependent variables are 
equal in the three subgroups, except for classroom and verbal variables. Therefore, the 
Welch test was used to examine the second and third dependent variables, whereas one¬ 
way ANOVA was employed for the rest of the variables. 

Welch Test 

Based on the results of the Welch test, there are significant differences among the three 
groups of teachers in terms of verbal F (2,194.662) = 17.273, /;<(.).05, and classroom F 
(2,192.329) =13.827, /r<0.05 strokes. 
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ANOVA 

The results of the ANOVA test indicate a significant difference at the p<. 05 level among 
the three groups of teachers in terms of nonverbal (F (2,297) = 5.431, p <.05, //'= .03), 
valuing (F (2,297) = 8.969, p<. 05, rf= .05), and total stroke (F (2,297) = 15.622, p<. 05, 
tf= .09). 

Having found statistically significant differences, a post hoc test had to be conducted to 
exactly determine which subgroup means are different from the others. 

Post hoc Tests 

Since two of our dependent variables (verbal, and classroom) had unequal variances, the 
Games-Howell post hoc test was conducted. Since the other dependent variables 
(nonverbal, valuing and total) proved to have equal variances, the Tukey post hoc test 
was used. 

Games-Howell Test 

As for verbal variable, the results indicate that at the significance level of 0.05, the mean 
score for English teachers (x = 3.0167, SD = 0.82555) was significantly different from 
that of Persian ( x = 2.7467, SD = 0.74063) and Arabic teachers (x = 3.3067, SD = 
0.60707). Also, the mean score for Persian teachers was significantly different from that 
of Arabic teachers (To summarize: Arabic > English > Persian). 

As for classroom variable, the results reveal that the mean score for English teachers ( x 
= 3.8000, SD = 0.97247) is significantly different from that of Arabic teachers (x = 
4.1500, SD = 0.74111). Also, the mean score for Persian teachers (x = 3.4700, SD = 
1.09883) is significantly different from that of Arabic teachers (x = 4.1500, SD = 
0.74111). English teachers and Persian teachers did not differ significantly (To 
summarize: Arabic > English/ Persian). 

Tukey HSD Test 

As for nonverbal stroke, the results indicate that at the significance level of 0.05, the 
mean score for Persian teachers ( x =2.9300, SD = 0.66674) is significantly different 
from that of Arabic teachers (x = 3.2275, SD = 0.56082). The mean score for English 
teachers (x = 3.1025, SD = 0.68819) was not significantly different from that of Persian 
teachers. Also, the mean scores of Arabic and English teachers did not differ 
significantly (To summarize: Arabic > Persian). 

As for valuing stroke, the results indicate that the mean score for English teachers (x = 
2.7125, SD = 1.04045) is significantly different from that of Persian teachers (x = 
2.2475, SD = 1.08100). Also, the mean score for Arabic teachers (x = 2.8425, SD = 
1.01108) is significantly different from that of Persian teachers. However, the mean 
scores of English and Arabic teachers did not differ significantly. In other words, Arabic 
and English teachers value students more than Persian teachers (To summarize, 
Arabic/English > Persian). 

As for total stroke, the results reveal that the mean score for English teachers (x = 
3.1422, SD = .72014) is significantly different from that of Persian (x = 2.8372, SD = 
.71627) and Arabic teachers (x = 3.3733, SD = .59747). Also, the mean score for Arabic 
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teachers is significantly different from that of Persian teachers (To summarize, Arabic > 
English > Persian). 

Qualitative Phase 

The themes extracted from the observation of the three groups of teachers are presented 
in Table 2. Since most of the extracted themes are similar to the questionnaire items, the 
same groupings have been applied to the qualitative phase. Ten items are classified 
under verbal category ( 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 15, 17, 20, 21, and 22), the nonverbal theme 
includes six items ( 7, 8, 13,16, 18, and 19), three items fall under the category of 
valuing theme (1,5, 14) and three items fall under the category of classroom activities 
( 4, 6, and 9). The teachers are compared with one another based on these four sub¬ 
categories. 

Table 2 

Themes regarding observation of three groups of teachers _ 

1. Greeting students 

2. Knowing students’ names 

3. Calling students by their first names 

4. Allowing students to ask their questions 

5. Answering students’ questions patiently 

6. Getting students to participate in the activities 

7. Smiling in the class 

8. Having eye contact with students 

9. Checking students’ homework assignments 

10. Motivating students 

11. Complimenting students in front of their classmates 

12. Appreciating students 

13. Punishing students (e.g., changing students’ seats, giving negative marks, etc.) 

14. Caring about students’ opinions and suggestions 

15. Asking questions from students 

16. Discriminating between students 

17. Arguing with students 

18. Having a smile on face 

19. Having a frown on face 

20. Yelling at students 

21. Insulting students 

22. Blaming students _ 

Verbal Themes: 

Knowing students’ names: All the three groups of teachers knew students’ names 
perfectly and used their names without any effort. One of the teachers looked at the 
students at the beginning of the class and wrote the names of absentees without calling 
their names one by one. In another class, when the teacher was calling the roll, she 
looked at students’ faces with no hesitation. 

Calling students by their first names: Most of the English teachers addressed their 
students by their first names. On the other hand, most of the Arabic and all of the 
Persian teachers addressed their students by their last names. One of the Arabic teachers 
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used last names, except for one student, who was apparently her favorite. One of the 
Persian teachers sometimes addressed her students with a formal you. 

Supportiveness: Concerning items 10, 11, 12, 17, 20, 21, and 22, it was found that all 
the English teachers had a supportive relationship with their students. In fact, these 
teachers motivated the students by giving bonus marks and appreciated them for asking 
questions, giving presentations, and expressing their opinions. None of the English 
teachers argued with students, yelled at them, insulted or blamed them. 

Regarding Persian teachers, most of them tried to create a supportive classroom 
environment. For instance, they appreciated questions raised by the students. One of the 
Persian teachers appreciated students for sharing their holiday stories with the class. 
However, another Persian teacher blamed her students for minor mistakes. 

As for the Arabic teachers, most of them seemed to be supportive. For example, they 
appreciated students for doing their assignments and complimented them in front of 
their classmates. One of the Arabic teachers frequently yelled at students, blamed them 
over trivial matters, discriminated among them, and spoke to them disrespectfully. In a 
particular instance, she asked a group of students asked a group of students to shut up. 

Asking questions: Most of the Arabic and Persian teachers attempted to ask questions of 
all students. They went around the room and asked each student one question. One of 
the Persian teachers only asked questions of less active students and if they could not 
recite the exact words of the textbook, she either insulted or laughed at them. 

Most of the English teachers asked questions of volunteer students. Only one of the 
English teachers attempted to ask questions of all students, regardless of them being 
volunteer or not. In fact, she grouped students and assigned each group a number of 
questions. The students were supposed to practice the questions in their groups. She then 
asked each group to stand in front of the class and answer a question raised by the 
teacher. 

Nonverbal Themes: 

Facial expression and eye contact: Regarding items 7, 8, 18, and 19, it was observed that 
all the English teachers had a smile on their faces, especially when they were talking to 
students and answering their questions. These teachers even made one or two funny 
remarks during class time. Two of the English teachers attempted to maintain eye 
contact with almost all the students, while the other English teacher mostly maintained 
eye contact only with the students who were sitting in the front row. 

As for the Arabic teachers, most of them maintained a normal facial expression, 
although they smiled from time to time. They mostly had eye contact with students at the 
front row. 

Most of the Persian teachers, made eye contact with the majority of the students. If one 
of the students asked a question, these teachers tried to engage other students with the 
discussion by looking at them while answering. Most of the Persian teachers had a 
normal facial expression. Only one of them had a huge frown on her face. 
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Punishing students: It was realized that all of the Arabic teachers punished their students 
for talking in the class and not doing their assignments. They punished students by 
giving negative marks, changing their seats, etc. Two of the Arabic teachers warned the 
students that they have to leave the class if they keep talking. On the contrary, most of 
the English and Persian teachers did not punish their students. 

Discriminating among students: Based on the observations, it was found that students 
were treated fairly in English language classes. Only one Persian and one Arabic teacher 
discriminated among their students. For instance, they answered the questions raised by 
certain students. 

Valuing Themes: 

Greeting: All of the English teachers and most of the Arabic and Persian teachers 
greeted students at the beginning of the class. As they entered the class, they greeted 
students briefly but cheerfully by saying phrases like good morning, hello, how are you 
doing today. 

Answering students’ questions: It was realized that all of the English teachers and most 
of the Arabic and Persian teachers answered students’ questions patiently. For instance, 
in one of the English classes, the teacher went toward the students to check whether or 
not they had any question to ask. While answering, she maintained eye contact with the 
student who had raised the question and explained the answer with great patience. 

Caring about students’ opinions and suggestions: All of the three English teachers 
valued students’ opinions and suggestions. For instance, in one of the English classes, 
students requested their teacher to review the grammar by playing a game. She accepted 
the idea and they enjoyed ten minutes of playing and practicing the grammatical rules. 
When the observer later asked about her original lesson plan, it was realized that she had 
intended to teach the grammar lesson and then do the exercises in the book. However, 
she ended up playing a game. In fact, she did not follow her lesson plan, but allowed 
room for flexibility based on the students’ needs. 

During the observation sessions, it was realized that among the Persian teachers, only 
one of them cared about students’ opinions. Since the first observation session was the 
day that students had returned to school from Norooz holidays, the students suggested 
talking about their holidays. The teacher accepted their suggestion and she was the first 
to talk about an incident which happened during her vacation. 

Also, among the Arabic teachers, only one of them cared about students’ opinions 
during observations. In her class, before the teacher distributed the quiz papers, students 
suggested to have a group quiz. She agreed and allowed students to complete the quiz in 
their groups. The teacher then walked around the class and monitored the students who 
were discussing the questions in groups. 

Classroom Activities Themes: 

Allowing students to raise their questions: All of the English teachers allowed students 
to ask their questions. In one of the English classes, students often raised their hands and 
could either ask their questions from their seats or go to the teacher’s desk. Whenever 
the teacher felt that the question might be of benefit to the whole class, she repeated it 
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loudly, so that the whole class could hear the answer. She often nodded her head when 
listening to the students to indicate that she is paying attention, and then she responded 
patiently. 

Most of the Arabic and Persian teachers allowed students to ask their questions in the 
classroom. In one of the Persian classes, some students asked repetitive questions. 
However, instead of getting aggressive, the teacher addressed that particular question 
one more time. When the same question was raised for a third time, she refused to 
answer and asked other students to help their classmate with the question after the class. 

Getting students to participate: All of the English teachers tried to engage students in 
class activities. In one of the English classes, the students had voluntarily prepared 
power point presentations for the class and received bonus marks. They were also 
supposed to have one or two questions ready to ask of their classmates. The students 
who answered the questions received positive marks. In this way, not only did the 
person who presented the power point become engaged, but also the other students tried 
to pay attention to the presentation in order to answer the questions. 

Most of the Persian teachers encouraged student participation in their classes. One of the 
Persian teachers asked students to comment on their classmates’ answers and build on 
each other’s ideas. Therefore, students were not merely passive listeners; instead, they 
became attentive and engaged in the learning process. 

Only one of the Arabic Language teachers encouraged her students to participate in 
class activities. In this class, the teacher divided the students into groups of five. In each 
session, one group was in charge of teaching a new lesson. 

Checking students’ assignments: It was found that all of the English and Persian teachers 
and most of the Arabic teachers checked students’ homework assignments. They either 
walked around the room or called out students’ names to check their assignments. 

DISCUSSION 

With regard to the first research question, the results indicate that Arabic teachers 
provide more verbal and classroom strokes than English and Persian language teachers. 
The fact that reading and grammar instruction have become mainstream in foreign 
language teaching in Iran causes teachers to place a high priority on the accuracy of 
learners. Moreover, the fact that Arabic is the language of Quran makes it even more 
important for Iranian learners to enunciate the Arabic words as accurately as possible. A 
study conducted by Darabad (2013) indicated the effect of corrective feedback on the 
accuracy of Iranian female foreign language learners. “With regard to the association 
between teacher feedback and teacher care, both corrective and strategic feedback are 
positively correlated with stroke, implying that teachers who pay more attention to their 
students provide more feedback to them” (Pishghadam et al., 2015, p. 74). Since 
feedback is closely related to the concept of stroke (Hattie & Timperley, 2007), Arabic 
teachers might have provided their students with more feedback; hence, more stroke. 

Regarding nonverbal stroke, Arabic teachers received the highest rank, while Persian 
teachers ranked last. This finding implies that Arabic teachers tend to be nonverbally 
more active than Persian teachers. This can be due to the experience of foreign language 
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anxiety (FLA) among Arabic language learners. Horwitz et al., (1986) conceptualized 
FLA as a specific type of anxiety which causes students to show negative emotional 
reactions to foreign language learning situations. Thus, in order to deal with FLA, 
teachers employ certain strategies. Teacher immediacy is one of these strategies 
(Ballester, 2015). “Immediacy is a communication behavior and involves verbal and 
nonverbal elements" (Ballester, 2015, p.10). According to Ballester (2015), verbal 
teacher immediacy includes verbal messages that show empathy, praise, and willingness 
to engage students in communication; and nonverbal teacher immediacy includes eye 
contact, appropriate touching and facial expression. Richmond (2002) stated that teacher 
immediacy increases student motivation and teacher-student interaction, while it reduces 
the classroom anxiety. Therefore, since Arabic is considered as a foreign language in 
Iran, Arabic teachers might have provided more nonverbal strokes in order to reduce 
FLA among their students. 

Regarding valuing, the results were slightly different. Here again, the rating of Arabic 
teachers was higher than those of English and Persian teachers, although the difference 
between Arabic and English teachers was not significant in this respect. In other words, 
Arabic teachers shared the first rank with English teachers, while Persian teachers 
remained at a lower rank. This finding implies that valuing occurs more in the context of 
foreign language learning. As previously mentioned, a foreign language learner faces 
more obstacles in the process of learning a new language and may feel demotivated; 
therefore, teachers need to employ certain motivational strategies and help foreign 
language learners adopt more positive attitudes towards language learning (Al Kaboody, 
2013). According to Dornyei (1994), one teacher-related motivational component is the 
teacher’s authority type, that is, whether the teacher is autonomy-supporting or not. 
Autonomy-supporting teachers let students make choices and initiate activities (Bernard, 
2010). These teachers devote enough time to students, share responsibility with them, let 
them have a say in the class, and involve them in decision-making processes (Dornyei, 
1994). Through these strategies, a teacher values the students' presence in the classroom, 
recognizes them, and consequently, increases their motivation. 

In order to answer the second research question, three groups of teachers were compared 
with one another. While the quantitative results indicated that the ranking of Arabic 
teachers was higher than that of English and Persian teachers in most of the sub¬ 
components of stroke, the qualitative results demonstrated that English teachers had the 
first rank in almost all of the sub-components. However, Arabic teachers still had the 
first rank in providing negative strokes. This difference may be due to the instrument of 
data collection. In the quantitative section, the instrument of data collection was a 
questionnaire comprised of 18 items (mostly positive strokes) which addressed a limited 
number of teacher behaviors. The items in the questionnaire were general; therefore, the 
students’ answers might not have been exact. Also, the quantitative results were based 
on students’ perception. On the other hand, the instrument of qualitative data collection 
was observation. Here, all the actions and behaviors of the teachers were scrutinized and 
the observed behaviors were described in details. As a result of the observation, a theme 
table was designed which consisted of 22 items, one third of which were negative 
strokes. 
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Based on the observations, it could be said that English teachers still had more positive 
interaction with students. Here, we can refer to the dominant femininity of English 
teachers (Pishghadam, et al., 2016) and the individualistic nature of the English culture 
compared to the collectivistic nature of Arabic and Persian cultures. Having roots in an 
individualistic culture, Americans reward personal performance (Rohm, 2010). 
Accordingly, when Iranian teachers teach a language rooted in an individualistic culture, 
their habitus and identity change over time. So, they are more likely to reward the 
personal performance of students by giving strokes. 

Also, Arabic high school textbooks have been restructured in recent years to be more 
communicative; as a result, Arabic teachers try to adapt a communicative approach in 
the classroom. Yet, it seems that the nature of their communication with students is still 
hierarchical. Since Arab culture is the symbol of collectivism in the world, power 
distance (Rohm, 2010) and assertiveness towards subordinates (Kramer, 1989) are of 
high priority. This could be the reason why Arabic teachers give more negative strokes 
than English and Persian teachers. 

CONCLUSION 

Since teacher-student interactions result in a productive classroom climate and 
individual student success, teachers should be aware of the fact that stroking should be 
an inseparable part of their job and it can be a helpful strategy for classroom 
management. In this regard, teacher educators need to develop better relationships with 
pre-service teachers mainly due to the fact that pre-service teachers’ understanding of 
the concept of teacher stroke is greatly influenced by their relationship with teacher 
educators. Also, textbook designers should be aware that the more life-like and 
communicative a textbook is, the more interaction will exist in the classroom, and the 
more strokes will be provided. Therefore, they need to improve the structure of the 
textbooks to make room for teacher flexibility. The results of this study indicate that 
Persian teachers rank the lowest in providing strokes. Due to the close link between 
language, culture, and identity (Norton, 2000), Persian teachers are obliged to establish 
caring relationships with students and provide the grounds for more interactions in the 
classroom in order to enhance national identity. 
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Turkish Abstract 

Ingiliz, tranh ve Arap Ogretmenlerin Ogrenci Farkindahgi Davram§larim incelemek: Bir 
KarmaYontem fahsmasi 

Ogrenci- ogretmen ili§kisinin kalitesi ogrencinin akademik hayatmi etkiler. Ogrenciler 
ogretmenleri tarafmdan farkedilmek ister. Tek yonlii olan bu ihtiyaq ogretmen ilgisi (dikkati) 
olarak adlandirilir. Alanyazinda bu birey fakindaligi olarak tammlanmi§tir (Berne, 1988). 
Dolayisiyle bu karma yontem galujtTiasmm amaci, iran'daki Ingiliz, iranli ve Arap ogretmenler 
arasindaki ogrenci farkindahgi davram§larim incelemek ve bu 3 grup ogretmenin bu alandaki 
farliliklarim ortaya koymaktir. Bu amaci gerqeklestirmek iqin 8. sinifa giden 300 kiz ogrenciye 18 
maddeden olu§an bir anket uygulanmi§tir ve veriler one way ANOVA yontemi ile analiz 
edilmi§tir. Sonu9lar Arap ogretmenlerin ogrenci farkindaliklarimn Iranli ve Ingiliz 
ogretmnelerden daha fazla oldugunu gostermi^tir. ikinci ama9 olarak 9 Ingiliz, Iranli ve Arap 
ogretmenin herbiri 3'er ders boyunca gozlenmi§tir. Gozlem sonu9lari ingiliz ogretmenlerin 
ogrencilere ilgi gostermedigini belirlemi§tir. S011U9 olarak bulgular dil egitimi baglaminda 
tarti^ilmi^tir. 

Anahtar Kelimeler: ogrenciye ilgi davram^lari, kurs, bayan ogretmenler, kiz ogrenciler, dil egitimi 


French Abstract 

Examiner le Comportement de Caresses d'anglais, persan et des Professeurs Scolaires 
arabes en Iran: une Etude de Methodes mixtes 

La qualite de relations d'etudiant-professeur affecte grandement la vie universitaire des etudiants. 
Les etudiants doivent etre reconnus par leur professeur. Une fa9on par laquelle un tel besoin peut 
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etre accompli re 9 oit des attaques(coups) (l'attention de professeur). Dans un large sens, on 
connait que l'attaque(le coup) est une unite de reconnaissance humaine (Berne, 1988). En 
consequence, le courant mixte(melange) - l'etude de methodes a pour but d'examiner les 
differences parmi l'anglais, des professeurs scolaires persans et arabes en Iran se rapportant a leur 
comportement de caresses et voir comment les trois groupes de professeurs different a cet egard. 
Pour accomplir le premier but, 300 etudiantes de quatrieme ont complete un questionnaire a 18 
articles et les donnees de questionnaire ont ete analysees par ANOVA a sens unique. Les resultats 
ont revele que les professeurs arabes caressent des etudiants plus que les professeurs anglais et 
persans. Quant au deuxieme but, neuf anglais, des professeurs persans et arabes etaient chaque 
observes pour trois sessions. L'analyse des observations demontrees que professeurs anglais 
outstroke etudiants. Finalement, ces decouvertes ont ete discutees dans le contexte d'instruction 
de langue. 

Mots Cles: en caressant comportement, cours, professeurs scolaires feminins, etudiantes, 
instruction de langue 

Arabic Abstract 

<hVAall ^JylaJl <uj! jA ;yl jj! ^ AjjjxJI <illlj j 'VI <xll| yyijlAa yAAliU*! . lu .q.a.' i ll itljlutll <uj! jA 

y* t^j Hyi** yj£j yi AjV ." '' < '' /■ ;1LU <iajaI£SM olisdl Aa <^lj JJjJ A_l]Ua]lj ~ yu CAliiUll <jcyj 

^jlx-dl y*j i ' 'i j <ic.Lga1I V V , (.[2 j}i t^l^LA y« y£.*J ~ j <ajyia . ,• r , 

yAaACill <j]t2kll ALti-h-all vajILuVI <uljAll oAA L t.’lg.'i 4 iAUa 1 lilj .(1988 ‘yyj) yL^Vl lAllyAl y* oA^j yj£J <L.l-dl yl 
oAA ~ diV] , a ^ yyjlj Vi until lAljli ullj * t’,' : V i ylyjj <Ajyxllj fc<lnnylill j 4<JjjiajVI yuylAnil i ^aka yAJ CljlsltlAjI < ^2 

Aaj 18 y* A A' '' CljlJliall ynllill a a. .-ill 300 uL^I A_SAgJI yjAACil .-.'.-Vl |AA ^2 ylnls-all yn CAt^jll Cjl&yAAnAll 

■ucUaII AtS.ull <ijy*]| <*111 i ^ U\l y i ^uUnll . " ■. j -ljI .one-way ANOVA .J Aa y* y' . . VI caLIaj ylj 

<Ajy*llj <Anijlallj <jjjiajyi yAnlxm <**Ai dlla^jl a^llil , a '■ " | 9n| .^i^yLall yinla-ailj y j;- ‘iVI <*111 ya yj£i 

^ultnll oAA Ajialia alyiAij . <jc.LhA]I i nil ^yLA AjyjiajVI ^*111 j^joiyAo vj^lla yl_j ." t v |. y^-lai CjlyjA 

.<*111 yl-lwJ 
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German Abstract 

Untersuchung des Streichverhaltens von englischen, persischen und arabischen Schullehrern 
im Iran: Eine Mixed-Method-Studie 

Die Qualitat der Lehrer-Studenten-Beziehungen stark beeinflusst das akademische Leben der 
Studenten. Die Schuler miissen von ihrem Lehrer anerkannt werden. Ein Weg, durch den ein 
solches Bediirfnis erfullt werden kann, empfangt Schlage (Lehreraufmerksamkeit). Im weitesten 
Sinne ist Schlaganfall eine Einheit menschlicher Anerkennung (Berne, 1988). Dementsprechend 
zielt die aktuelle Mixed-Method-Studie darauf ab, die Unterschiede zwischen englischen, 
persischen und arabischen Lehrern im Iran im Zusammenhang mit ihrem Streichverhalten zu 
untersuchen und zu sehen, wie sich die drei Lehrergruppen in dieser Hinsicht unterscheiden. Urn 
das erste Ziel zu erreichen, absolvierten 300 Schulerinnen und Schuler der achten Klasse einen 
Fragebogen mit 18 Items und die Fragebogendaten wurden mittels einer ANOVA-Einweg- 
Analyse analysiert. Die Ergebnisse zeigten, dass arabische Lehrer Streicheln Studenten mehr als 
Englisch und persische Lehrer. Fiir das zweite Ziel wurden jeweils neun englische, persische und 
arabische Lehrer fur drei Sitzungen beobachtet. Die Analyse der Beobachtungen zeigte, dass 
englische Lehrerlnnen die Studenten iibertreffen. SchlieBlich wurden diese Erkenntnisse im 
Kontext des Sprachunterrichts diskutiert. 

Schlusselworter: streicheln verhalten, kurs, weibliche lehrer, weibliche studenten, 

sprachunterricht 
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Malaysian Abstract 

Meneliti Tinkah laku Mengusap Terhadap Bahasa Inggeris, Parsi, dan Bahasa Arab Guru- 
Guru Sekolah di Iran: Satu Kaedah Kajian Gabungan 

Kualiti hubungan guru-murid sangat memberi kesan kepada kehidupan akademik pelajar. Pelajar 
perlu diiktiraf oleh guru mereka. Salah satu cara di mana keperluan itu boleh dipenuhi adalah 
menerima usapan (perhatian guru). Dalam erti kata yang luas, usapan dikenali sebagai satu unit 
pengiktirafan manusia (Berne. 1988). Sehubungan dengan itu, kaedah kajian gabungan yang 
bertujuan untuk mengkaji perbezaan dalam kalangan guru-guru sekolah Inggeris, Parsi, dan Arab 
di Iran yang berkaitan dengan tingkah laku mengusap mereka dan untuk melihat bagaimana 
ketiga-tiga kumpulan guru berbeza dalam hal ini. Untuk memenuhi matlamat yang pertama. 300 
pelajar perempuan gred lapan melengkapkan soal selidik 18 item dan data soal selidik telah 
dianalisis melalui ANOVA satu hala. Hasil kajian menunjukkan pelajar guru-guru Bahasa Arab 
strok lebih daripada bahasa Inggeris dan guru Parsi. Bagi matlamat kedua, sembilan guru 
Inggeris, Parsi dan Arab diperhatikan untuk tiga sesi. Analisis pemerhatian menunjukkan bahawa 
guru Bahasa Inggeris mengusap pelajar. Akhirnya, penemuan ini telah dibincangkan dalam 
konteks pengajaran bahasa. 

Kata Kunci: tingkah laku mengusap, kursus, guru-guru sekolah perempuan, pelajar perempuan, 
pengajaran bahasa 


Russian Abstract 

AHajiH3 IIoBefleHHH yHHTejieu AHrjiHucKHH, IlepcHflCKHH u ApaScKiiu c ynamHTCH B 
IIpaHiie: HccjieqoBauHe, OcHOBaimoe Ha CMeuiauiibiu MeToq 

KanecTBO yuHTejib-yueqHK OTHOinequii b 3HauHTejibqoq CTeneHH BJinaeT Ha aKaqeMiiuecKyto 
5KH3HB CTyjteHTOB. CTyqeHTbl ttOJDKHbl 6bITb npH3HaHbI HX yHHTejieM. B OttHy CTOpOHy uepe3 
KOTopwii Tatcaa noTpe6HOCTb MoxceT 6bm> peainooBaqo OcyiqecTBJiaeTca npneM yuHTejib 
BHHMaHHC. B nrapoKOM CMbicjie, HHcyjibT, H3BecTHO 6biTb aBJiaeTca e.THFiHueu uenoBeuecKoro 
npH3HaHna (EepH, 1988). CooTBeTCTBeqqo, qacToaiqee HccjiettOBaeHe CMemaHHO MeToqbi ct3bht 
CB oeii qejibto HccJieqoBaTb pa3Jiquqa Meacqy aqraiiHCKHM, nepcnqciaiM h yuHTeaeii Apa6cKHe 
mKOJiw b IIpaHe, OTqocaiqqeca k hx noraaaatBaa qoBeqeqqa h yBHqeTb KaK TpH rpynnw 
yuHTeaeii OTJiHuatoTca b 3toh CBa3H. /jaa peaaH30BaTb nepBoii qejib, 300 BocbMoro KJiacca 
CTyqeHTOK 3aBepmnjm 18-nyHKT BonpocHHK h qaqqwe BonpocHHK 6 bijih qpoaHajnoqpoBaqbi 
uepe3 oqHOCTopoHHero ANOVA. Pe3yjibTaTbi noKa3ajiH, uto apa6cKHe npenoqaBaTejiH TaKTHbix 
CTyqeHTOB 6oJibme, ueM aHrnHHCKoro h nepcHqcKoro yuHTeaeii. Bro KacaeTca BTopoii qejiq, 
qeBaTb aqraniicKHH, qepcqqcKHH n apa6cKHii yuHTeaeii Kaaytbiii qa6jnoqajiq b Teueqqe Tpex 
ceccqq. AqajiH3 qa6jqoqeqqq qpoqeMOHCTpqpoBaji uto qpeqoqaBaTejiq aqratiiicKoro a3WKa 
outstroke CTyqeHTOB. Hatcoqeq, sth pe3yjibTaTbi Obi.rtu o6cy>Kqeqbi b KoqTeKCTe a3HKOBoro 
o6yueqqa. 

KjnoueBbie CaoBa: qorjiaaaiBaqqe qoBeqeqqe, Kypc, yuHTenaa niKOJibi, acequuma CTyqeqTKii, 
o6yueqqe a3HKy 
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